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sequel. Portland wrote, that there were two serious objections
to the proposal. In the first place, an arrangement was con-
templated, which would have the effect of giving a peerage to
another Catholic. Under Lord Westmorland's Government, a
Galway Catholic gentleman, named Sir Thomas French, had been
asked to make use of his influence upon certain members of his
persuasion in the Catholic Committee, and he had done so in a
way which the Government deemed so valuable, that Lord West-
morland promised to recommend him for a peerage. This peer-
age, however, was not to be given personally to himself, but to
his mother, Lady French, who was a Protestant, and from whom
it would in due course descend to him. The peerage had not
yet been conferred, but Portland wrote, that c Pitt considers
Government to have been so pledged, as not to make it possible
to deny or resist Lady French's claim.'

Portland added, however, that there was another and still
graver obstacle to the proposal of Camden. c Such I know to
be the King's opinion with regard to the admission of Roman
Catholics to seats in the Legislature, that I am sure I do not
say too much, in declaring it to be my belief that there is not
any measure whatever, from which he would so determinately
withhold his sanction, as that by which he would give directly,
and by his own act, to a Eoman Catholic the right of sitting
and voting in Parliament, and I do not believe that he could
reconcile himself to it, except in a circuitous way, even for the
sake of Lord Kenmare, whose merits are most certainly as
highly appreciated by his Majesty as by your Excellency, or by
any person whatever. But when your Excellency recollects,
that his Majesty's objections to granting the privilege to which
Lord Kenmare would be entitled by the grant of a peerage, are
founded not on principles of policy only, but of conscience, it
must be unnecessary for me to insist.7

Camden was exceedingly disconcerted by this letter. All
additions to the Irish peerage were made on the formal recom-
mendation of the Lord Lieutenant, and he therefore spoke on
the subject with authority. He answered, that the claims of
Lord Kenmare were greatly and manifestly superior to those of
Sir Thomas French, and that there was no difference in principle
between giving a Catholic a peerage on account of his services